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With a record filled with achievement and ex- 
pansion, Great Lakes Steel Corporation is at 


present making gigantic preparations for an 


even greater future. 


Construction of a new 500,000-ton-per-year 
blast furnace at Zug Island is in progress. Twelve 
of the present open hearth furnaces at the Com- 
pany’s Ecorse plant are being rebuilt and en- 
larged to a 500-ton capacity. Coke plants are 
being expanded to provide for the increased 
fuel requirement. Finishing capacity is being 
increased so that the additional tonnage can 
be shipped in finished material. 





PRODUCTS 
Automobile Steels ¢ Quonset Buildings 
Stran-Steel Framing 


Nailable Steel Flooring for rail and highway 
freight transportation equipment 














When this program is completed early in 1952, 
it will result in increasing Great Lakes Steel’s 
ingot capacity from 2,400,000 to 3,600,000 
tons annually. 


These projects are part of an expansion pro- 
gram by which National Steel Corporation, the 
parent company and the nation’s fifth largest 
producer of steel, will increase its ingot capacity 
toa total of more than 6,000,000 tons per year. 


These figures point the way . . . establish the 
pattern for further expansion in the years 
ahead—so that industry may continue to expect 
great things from Great Lakes Steel. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION ~ 2 





Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan 
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WELCOME TO CHICAGO 


The thousands of delegates attending this 28th 
| Annual Convention of the National Association 
| of Foremen can depend on Chicago being a graci- 


ous host on this important occasion. 


Here, on the shores of Lake Michigan, in the 
heart of America, is the appropriate setting for the 


National Association of Foremen to rededicate 


itself to the ONENESS of management. 


These are the days when unity of purpose alone 
will spell security in the future for a long lasting 


peace. 


Unity of purpose is founded on understanding and 
mutual respect, the very foundation of The Na- 


tional Association of Foremen. 





CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
E. W. Emery, President 
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WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


A ll that free cheese looks mighty good. Lots better than 
the bits of just plain food a working mouse spends all 


night collecting. 
In fact, here’s a banquet! 
But—is it really free? 


Could a mouse, by any chance, get the answer by observ- 


ing what’s happened to others around him? 


Sure. But he won't. Being a mouse, he'll grab—or maybe 
just timidly nibble—and die! 


What about men? How do too many of us supposedly su- 


perior animals act? 


Just like the mouse. Just like we had been studying up to 


be half-wits. 





And we do so in the face of vivid examples—right under 
our noses and all over the world—that show us we 


shouldn't. 


Some men have grabbed at something-for-nothing, or ‘‘free 


cheese,” in sudden and violent communist revolutions. 


Others have wibbled at “free cheese” in timid and suppos- 
edly harmless collectivist bites—one after another —that 
will always spring the trap and result in lower living 
standards and loss of liberty, dignity, and spiritual well- 


being. 


AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES - 
RAILWAY SPECIALTIES © STEEL CASTINGS © KING BORING MILLS 


¢ SEBASTIAN LATHES * 


If you were the mouse above, what would you do? 


and all the rest of us—would 





Why, you know that you 
take just one look at what had happened to other “free 
lunchers’’—and then get busy working at making a good, 
or even better, living in tried and proved and honest ways. 


In our own affairs as men—shouldn’t we act as sensibly as 


we know we would as mice? 


We have gotten our high level of living—the envy of 
the rest of the world—because we invented and invested 
in and used arm-lengthening tools that enable each of us 
to do more for each other. 


People elsewhere have gotten their /ow level of living— 
with slavery thrown in—through trying suddenly or grad- 
ually to live better by resisting improvements; and by turn- 
ing to wasteful governments to redistribute the then 
rapidly falling level of output. 


We can live better only by producing more for each other. 
The very best way to do that is through having high in- 
dividual incentives to create, work, save, invest—and then 
to earn both from our personal efforts and by having our 


savings work for us. 
Are we going to prove we're mice or men? 
a 


Reprinted by permission from 


the General Electric Commentator 


WRIGLEY BLDG. - CHICAGO Il 
ELMES HYDRAULIC PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FOREMEN 
RAY ARDUSER, President 
J. E. COX, First Vice President 
HAROLD LYDA, Secretary-Treasurer 
J. E. BATHURST, Executive Vice President 
The National Association of Foremen (NAF) is a 
non-profit, educational, management organization de- 
voted to unifying all segments of management, fore- 
man to president; to recognition of a _ professional 
status for these management men; to broadening the 
horizon of first-line management for more effective 





leadership; tto strengthening the free economy in 
America. 

Its 40,000 members include all management seg 
ments, enrolled mainly in autonomous but affilia‘ed 


“area’’ or “company’’ management clubs It als 
offers company memberships, and individual member 
ships in special circumstances 


For full information, address the executive v 
president at 321 W. First Street, Dayton 2, Ohio. 
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Editorial Comment 


“If you ever see an editor who pleases everybody, he 
will be neither sitting nor standing, and there will be 
a lot of flowers around him.” 

Anon. 


T HAS been a long time since | have been exposed to an 
opportunity as challenging as the one I accepted with NAF 
on August 1. My duties are clear-cut: edit MANAGE Mag- 

azine and spearhead the first formal public relations program 
of NAF. I am enthusiastic about it all. I am even more enthu- 
siastic about the whole-hearted support I am receiving from all 
points. 

Regarding the editing of MMANAGE, I see that the ground 
breaking has been done, and done quite well. MANAGE is 
accepted by the reading public, by the NAF membership and 
by the advertisers as a good and growing magazine. However, 
[ would be like the editor in the proverb at the top of this 
column if I had no personal convictions on what constitutes the 
“ideal” magazine, so you will note some changes from the ordi- 
nary in this issue. There are many more face-liftings planned. 
Probably, within a very few months, our publication will hardly 
resemble the old MANAGE, either inside or out. For instance, 
I freely admit I have a mania for pictures—good quality, inter- 
esting pictures that tell a story. I like stories about people, in 
which I frequently see myself reflected and in which you may 
see yourself, and I do not worry too much about the technical, 
mechanical side of literary material. When I was growing up, 
I joined millions of other young men in being fascinated by the 
Horatio Alger books. I still like that sort of literature and _ it 
will undoubtedly show up in future issues of MANAGE. In 
reading about other people who have traveled the paths of life 
similar to our own, we can all gain from their experiences, both 
in material knowledge and in moral and spiritual inspiration. 
Since MANAGE is the official publication of some 43,000 NAF 
members, I will use many of its pages to tell of the activities of 
the local clubs and the people who constitute them. Because 
of space limitation, all clubs cannot have all the recognition they 
would like, but I shall do my level best to be fair in my judg- 
ment of what is to be published and what is not. 

So far as the public relations aspect of my job is concerned, 
I feel inspired that the NAF story is one which will readily sell 
itself to the American public. Not many organizations have the 
patience to build for 28 years before allowing their light to be 
exposed from beneath their bushel. The present organization 
is only the nucleus of the potential NAF, because American 
industrial and business leaders are anxiously seeking the solu- 
tions to problems which are to be had by NAF affiliation. Our 
association is made to order for many more firms than now avail 
themselves of the opportunity to join. 

The future of NAF and MANAGE appears to be an open 
road to new success. I sincerely appreciate the opportunity to 
help bring them to pass. 
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Start of a Beautiful Friendship 


extra power and extra weight with 


YVOMEWHERE long ribbons of con- 
S crete are beckoning to you and 
this finest of Buicks. 

Slip into the driver’s seat. Sink 
yourself in cushions of double- 
depth softness—and you're set for 
a great adventure. 

That hood stretching out before 
your eyes is full of horsepower, 
eager for you to touch it off. 


The wheel awaits the gentle guid- 
ance of your hand—and a special 
“front end geometry” holds you on 
course almost as if there were an 
automatic pilot in the car. 
Dynaflow Drive responds so 
smoothly that you feel you've 
known it for years. 


(nd four coil springs—one on each 
wheel—carry you with a levelness 
that lets you forget there’s a road 
beneath you. 


When better automobiles are built 


Buick will build them 


This is motoring as you've always 
dreamed it would be! 


But all this doesn’t happen by 
accident. 

The nimble sure-footedness of this 
beauty comes from many things. 
It comes from a valve-in-head 
Fireball Engine with a reserve of 
power so great that few owners 
have ever reached its limit. 

It comes from two-tons-plus of 
well-distributed weight—and a 
torque tube that puts a firm keel 
beneath you—makes coil springing 
possible. 

It comes from brakes of advanced 
design which let you enjoy this 


added safety. 

It comes from a long list of expert 
engineering features that make a 
ROADMASTER one of the finest cars 
in the world by every standard. 


So that warm affection you feel on 
first acquaintance is going to grow 
with the months and years. 
And—if you’ve been thinking that 
a car so fine is beyond your means 
—you're in for another thrill. 

At the prices your Buick dealer is 
quoting, this is clearly the buy of 
buys in the fine-car field. 

BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


Equipment, ace ries, trim and modela 


are subject to change without notice 


ROADMASTER 





Custom Built by BUICK 












OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 


CITY OF CHICAGO 


MARTIN HH. KENNELLY 
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July 31, 1951 


GREETINGS TO THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FOREMEN: 


I was pleased to,learn that the National 
Association of Foremen has chosen Chicago as the 
site for its twenty-eighth annual convention this 
September. 


As Mayor, and on behalf of the people of 
Chicago, I am happy to have the opportunity to ex- 
tend greetings to the Management Men of America 
through the pages of their own publication, "Manage," 
and a most cordial welcome to all of you who are 
coming to Chicago on September 27 for your annual 
meeting. 


Best wishes for a successful convention 
and a pleasant visit in our city of friendly people. 
Sincerely, 


Wark WAGasata4 


Mayor 
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Information, Please 


by Fred G. Clark and 
Richard Stanton Rimanoczy 


After two years as contributing editors of this 
magazine, and after many personal appearances 
before the national and regional meetings of The 
National Association of Foremen, the authors 
feel that they know the people who read our 
material well enough to ask a favor of them. 

Moreover, the mail that we have received in 
the past from you, and the question and answer 
sessions in which we have participated with you, 
furnish ample evidence that MANAGE §sub- 
scribers constitute an audience that is not awed 


by obscure writing or bluffed by scholarly con- 
fusion of words. 

We, therefore, know that we will receive com- 
pletely frank answers in response to our request. 

Here is what we ask you to do: study the fol- 
lowing statement, which deals with a specific 
point in economics pertaining to gold, and write 
to us, stating whether, in your opinion, it con- 
tains any cloudy thoughts or omits any of the 
essentials of the exposition. 

After you have read it, please drop us a post- 
ecard at 295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





the loan. 


none come in. 


include gold). 





Money Plays No Part 
In Foreign Trade 


Foreign trade is barter of goods and serv- 
ices for goods and services. 


Money appears to play a part only because 
gold is thought of as money instead of a 
goods which all men are willing to accept in 
exchange for all other goods and services. 


Gold, therefore, is a goods used to com- 
plete the trade when and if other goods and 
services are not available or are not wanted. 


The kind of foreign “‘trade’” that money 
enters into is incompleted trade: it is a one- 
sided transaction in which a foreign govern- 
ment or individual receives a loan of money 
which is used to buy part of the goods and 
services for sale within the country making 


Goods and services leave the country, but 


The trade is not complete until (and if) 
the loan is repaid, not in money, but in 
goods and services (which may or may not 


It is true that the businesses supplying the 
goods and services shipped abroad receive 
full payment, but this payment comes not 
from those receiving the goods and services, 
but from the people who (as individuals or as 
taxpayers) supplied the money lent to the 
foreign government or individual. 
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No. 25 in MANAGE Series 


of Economic Treatises. 
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What price 
improvement? | 


When Sohio decided that a better 
motor oil was needed to lick the 
contamination problem in modern 
high-compression, high-temperature 
engines, it found itself up against 
a cold fact. The facilities which the 
company had, extensive as they 
were, were not adequate to manu- 
facture a motor oil with specifica- 
tions as high as those set up for the 
new product and assure uniform 
high quality. 
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BETTER LIVING 


The growing phenomenon of the fac- 
tory out in the country .. . of homes 
many miles removed from a place 
of work is the direct result of the 
mass production of automobiles. A 
man’s job no longer dictates where 
he shall live, 

To the development of this mass 
production The Budd Company has 
brought many important contribu- 
tions, including the all-steel automo- 
bile body and steel wheels for all 
kinds of highway vehicles. 

They are articles of steel, but prod- 
ucts of imagination. To bring them 
to reality, the Company’s early efforts 
influenced the technique of rolling 
steel, the design of presses, the art of 
making stampings, the development 
of welding processes and the formu- 
lation of new engineering design 
principles. 

For the Budd Company has never 
been interested in doing an easy job, 
but a better job. It has always reached 
out to accomplish things that could 
not be done. The Budd Company, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Gary. 


[2 
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PIONEERS IN BETTER TRANSPORTATION 





Before the new motor oil could 
be produced and marketed, Sohio 
had to build the $13,000,000 solvent 
lubricating oil plant pictured here, 
probably the world’s most modern. 


This is the almost constant situa- 
tion in which oil companies find 
themselves today. To keep pace with 
each other and to keep up with 
public demand, the oil industry has 
invested more than 10 billion dollars 
in new facilities and improvements 


since the war .. . more than 50 cents 
on every dollar earned. 


And what about Sohio’s new super- 


detergent motor oil? It’s now on 
sale. The name is Sohio HQD Motor 
Oil. The price? You guessed it... 
the same as the motor oil it replaced. 








DEEP, DEEP DOWN FELLOWSHIP—Even far beneath the earth’s 
crust, the Guyan Eagle Coal Company policy of executives getting to 
know the firm's supervisory personnel is carried on. Chatting in this 
tunnel through solid coal are, left to right: E. G. Kelly, Assistant Presi- 
dent; John Kelly, President; H. B. Furguson, Superintendent, and John 


E. Davis, General Manager. 


Mine Supervisor Rates NAF 


John E. Davis, General Man- 
ager of the Guyan Eagle Coal 
Company, Amherstdale, W. 
Va., has put into writing his 
views on the benefits of his 
mining company’s supervisory 
employees being affiliated 
with NAF. 


sé INCE the advent of NAF at 
our operation in March, 1948, 
and the formation of the 


Guyan Eagle Supervisory Club, there 
is better fellowship and understand- 
ing among our supervisory ftorce. 
There is better cooperation among 
them in their own ranks, as well as 
improved cooperation of them with 
higher levels of management. I see 


10 


that as the opportunity to better un- 
derstand the ‘next level’ is presented 
an employee, he sees an incentive to 
strive to be promoted to it. 


“Men produce a_ better type of 
labor when they recognize their su- 
perior executives as human _ beings, 
and in turn realize that their execu- 
tives recognize them as human be- 
ings also. As a result of our men 
getting to know our executives, I see 
better loyalty being promoted. Any 
company gains much from increased 
employee loyalty. 

“I see our foremen as better satis- 
fied people who are eagerly seeking 
new channels to release their knowl- 
edge and resourcefulness, thereby be- 
coming civic and community leaders 
of men. 

“The modern community where a 
man would like to live, rear and edu- 
cate a family is always one where 
the principal business institutions are 
keenly aware of the many advantages 
of promoting the very best in social, 
educational and _ religious activities. 
Where these characteristics are in a 
community, they are also found in 
the homes within that community. 
You find, in such a place to live, the 
finest of homes, churches and schools; 
the most intelligent citizens, and the 
highest types of businesses and _ busi- 
ness executives. Once a community 
is thus a good place to live, its fame 
will spread and many more desirable 
citizens will be attracted to live there. 

“NAF and our Guyan Eagle Super- 
visory Club are playing an important 
part in the formation of just such a 
community here in Amherstdale, for 
which we may be very thankful.” 





GUYAN EAGLE SUPERVISORY CLUB MEMBERS—F. M. Gilmore, 
second from the left, is the current President of the GE Club, and he 
presides, above, at a quick meeting of a committee. 
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No other car 7 
rides like a Bresson sie 


SWALLOW BUMPS 


You can stretch out more 








ee 


FEATHERLIGHT 


STEERING «.+but you bounce less. 





COMPLETELY WATERPROOF 


You get more power...but less work be- ensign 
hind the wheel (v0-shift driving!). More 


visibility and safer braking. If all that 





NO CAR IN AMERICA HAS 


doesn’t convert you, the extra value will' BIGGER BRAKES 
you, 







DE SOTO DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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DE SOTO-PLYMOUTH Deciers present “IT PAYS TO BE IGNORANT,” starring Tom Howard, every week on both RADIO and TELEVISION—NBC networks. 








Nor’WAY “ is economical and efficient! 


Nor'way has the extra strength to give your car the most 
winter protection at the lowest cost. 3 quarts of NoR’way 
go as far as 4 quarts of other types of anti-freeze. NoR’WAY 
lasts longer—a special ingredient retards evaporation, so 
that you get safe, sure protection with only an occasional 
check-up! 










ALL THE METALS in your cooling system are 
protected against corrosion by Nor’way’s 
““5-way’’ anti-rust ingredients. 


NO DISAGREEABLE ODORS! 


PEAK ° is permanent! 


ONE FILLING of PEAK permanent-type anti-freeze lasts 
all winter! PEAK will not boil away—it’s guaranteed 
protection for a full driving season! 


PEAK CONTAINS a balanced combination of inhibitors 
to prevent rust and corrosion. PEAK protects all the 
metals in the cooling system. 


PEAK WON'T LEAK from any cooling system 
tight enough to hold water! 


PEAK IS HARMLESS if spilled on your car’s 
finish. An ethylene glycol anti-freeze, PEAK 
wipes right off. Can’t stain or attack any 
automobile finish. 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION Gyo 


SPECIALTIES DIVISION - 17 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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William Levy 





In Trying to be Fair, 
Study All Sides of Question 


1 never do anything until I 
find out everything there is to 
know about it, including all the 
details. 
first-hand, not by hearsay. 


I get my information 


Bernard Baruch 


There are at least three sides .. . 


Through the medium of MANAGE 
| would like to elaborate on a very 
simple concept. I firmly believe it is 
at the heart of so much of our diffi- 
culty that exists in the areas of human 
and labor relations. Briefly stated it 
is this: Most of us have a tendency 
to look at a problem or a fact from 
only one point of view. Let me give 
you a few forinstances or examples. 
Mike looks at a particular fact or 
problem. The picture he gets is based 
entirely on his background, his know- 
how, his experience. Joe looks at the 
same fact or problem. In turn, the 
picture he gets is based on his back- 
ground and experience and it may be 
entirely different from what Mike 
What happens? The fact or 
problem hasn’t changed. Yet Joe 
says Mike is all wet because he 
doesn't see things Joe’s way. 


sees. 


What you see depends on 
where you stand.. . 


Some time ago a friend of mine was 
visiting a hotel manager. Suddenly 
they were interrupted by a call from 
one of the rooms upstairs. A de- 
manding voice said, “Mr. Manager, 
I want to see you at once.” Desirous 
to maintain goodwill, the manager 
went to the room and knocked on the 
door. He was greeted by an irate 
old maid who said, “Across the court 
from me there is a man taking a bath. 
I want you to tell him that he is go- 
ing to have to pull down the shade.” 
The manager walked to the window, 
looked and replied, “I agree with you. 
Ma’m, there is a man taking a bath 
but from where I stand all I can see 
is his head and shoulders.” “Is that 
so?” shrieked the old maid, “get up 
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on this trunk and take a look!” It all 
depends on where you stand as to 
what you see. 


One more example... 

I want to use one more example to 
clinch the point we are making. Let's 
take the case of your salary. That's 
something near and dear to you and 
certainly a fact. First we'll look at 
it from your point of view. Did you 
ever get as much money as you 
thought you were worth? Naturally 
not. So, you think that you're not 
getting enough. That’s your point of 
view. Now, let’s look at it from the 
point of view of your boss, the man 
who directs your efforts. What does 
he think? I'll tell you. He hired you 
and set your job classification, so nat- 
urally he thinks it’s just right. Now 
still one more point of view, that of 
the worker. This is the fellow who 
works under direction. What does he 
think? Of course, a great deal de- 
pends on what he thinks about you. 
He may say, “See that guy, he’s an 
all-right Joe. He'll see me, he’s my 
boss,” or he may say, “See that guy, 
I've got to work for him. He thinks 
he’s a Big-Shot.” In any case the 
worker will probably think you're 
getting too much. Now, the fact is 
the same in all cases. It’s your salary. 
And yet you have three entirely dif- 
ferent points of view about the same 
fact. 

Let’s try to keep this one point 
in mind. There are at least three 
sides to every question — yours, 
mine, and the right one. 








New Management Clubs 


Dayton — New management clubs who 
have recently affiliated with The National 
Association of Foremen are: 

Southwest Steel Management Club of 
Southwest Steel Rolling Mills, Los Angeles, 
California. Officers: Fred Faff (P); A. Al- 
len Cliftner (VP); Walker Spencer (S); 
Fred Suto (T). 

Douglas Management Club of Tulsa of 
Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc., Tulsa, 


Oklahoma. Officers: G. R. Arterberry (P); 


V. S. Hosmer (VP); J. V. Gibson (S); 
J. P. Lanning (T). 

The Rath Management Club of The 
Rath Packing Company, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Officers: C. Don Meeker (P); Perrin Jones 
(VP): Robert B. Faxon (S); Lee Geinger 
(T). 





ON THE COVER 





Depending entirely on where 
you're from, Chicago is (1) a giant 
city of steel, concrete and neon 
lights; (2) a gathering of millions 
of hustling, bustling people; or 
(3) a community of friendly, hos- 
pitable Midwesterners. Regard- 
less of your present impression, 
Chicago, the NAF 1951 conven- 
tion city, beckons you to “come, 
get to know me better,” on Sep- 
tember 26-27-28. 


The scene depicted on this 
month’s cover is typical of many 
you might see immediately upon 
rising from your hotel bed and 
as you stretch before a window. 
You’re looking down on the fa- 
mous Michigan Avenue Bridge, 
with the Chicago Tribune Tower 
on the left and the Wrigley 
Building on the right. 


Chicago ... you're fascinating! 











The Life of the Party was entertaining 
the guests with a story about the time he 
attended a nudist dinner party. 

“When I got there,” he said, “the butler 
opened the door.” 

“How did you know it was the butler?” 
interrupted a listener. 

“Well,” he said, “I knew it wasn't the 


maid.” 
° oO ° 


The housewife was interviewing an ap- 
plicant for a job on her household staff. 
“Do you know how to serve company?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, mum; both ways,” was the reply. 

“What do you mean, ‘both ways’?” 

“So ’s they'll come back or so they 
won't.” 
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Believe it or not... 


Eldon Frye 


Modern Industry Functions 


Like a Baseball Team 





Editor's Note: L. C. Welsheimer, 
Assistant Manager of Manufacturing 
for the Willys-Overland Motors, re- 
cently delivered the following ad- 
dress on the application of team- 
work to problems arising within an 
industrial organization. 











T may seem strange, and a little 
ridiculous at first thought to com- 
pare the operation of a manufac- 

turing plant with that of a baseball 
team. Surely, they are at opposite 
poles in the minds of most of us. 

The business of manufacturing 

makes rather dull reading in the 
financial pages and in the technical 
journals, while baseball makes excit- 
ing news on the sport pages. 

Manutacturing smacks of hard 

work, profits and losses. Baseball to 
most of us means fun, play, a caretree 
excited crowd and kids climbing over 
the fence. To the average man, there 
is no conceivable connection—-manu- 
facturing is business — baseball is a 


game. 
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Let us for the moment, however, 
speak of two games, baseball and 
manufacturing. Actually, one is as 
much a game or business as the 
other to the men on the teams. It 
is true that these two teams play 
different games in different leagues, 
but the basic principles and fun- 
damental rules, which must be ob- 
served by a successful baseball 
team, are very similar to those 
which govern the activities of a 
successful manufacturing team. 

Each team must follow certain es- 
tablished formulas and rules for suc- 
cess that have been designed for the 
game they are playing. These 
formulas and rules are based on per- 
centages, margins of profit, averages, 
good judgment and experience. 

In baseball, a team is allowed nine 
men on the field at one time. These 
men are supposed to handle the job. 
This is the formula and the rule. If 
these nine men cannot handle the 
job, there is something wrong with 
the team. Perhaps one or more of the 
players lacks the ability to play his 
position properly. If this is the case, 


the correction is not made by adding 
extra players. This is impossible. It 
is against the rules. If the short-stop 
is too slow to go to his left or right 
for hard hit balls, the condition can- 
not be remedied by using two short- 
stops. If the three outfielders lack 
the speed or the ability to cover their 
positions, the correction cannot be 
made by installing a fourth outfielder. 

There are cases where players with 
fine ability turn in sub-standard per- 
formances because of sub-standard 
playing conditions. The playing field 
may be uneven, full of ruts and holes, 
or perhaps the grass in the outfield is 
too long to allow fast running. In this 
case, the field must be repaired or 
reconditioned to permit the players 
to do their job properly. The condi- 
tion cannot be corrected by using 
additional men. It is simply against 
the rules. 


What About the Plant Team? 


The manufacturing team must also 
handle its problems according to the 
rules designed for the particular 
game it is playing. 

The formulas for success in manu- 
facturing must be observed. It 
should not be hard to see, in our ref- 
erence to the baseball team, that a 
manufacturing team has _ problems 
that are very similar. You can easily 




















see, with a little imagination, these 
very conditions and problems in the 
game you are playing, perhaps in 
your own team. 

If, in our manufacturing team, we 
have players who lack the ability or 
training to play their position, to do 
their job—we must properly train 
them or replace them. We cannot 
correct the condition by placing two 
men in a position that should be 
handled by one. It is against the 
rules. It is against the formula for 
success in our game. 

We can quickly compare also 
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our own playing conditions with 
those of the baseball team. If our 
playing field is rough and broken, 
we must repair it. We must smooth 
the ground, fill up the holes, and 
cut the grass. We must make it pos- 
sible for our players to use their 
ability to the best advantage. We 
cannot solve the problem by add- 
ing men; by using ten men where 
there should be only eight. If we 
do, we are violating the rules for 
success in the game of manufac- 
turing. 


In the two businesses or games of 
which we have been speaking, manu- 
facturing and baseball, there are 
three major elements which must be 
used to build a successful team. They 
are co-operation, co-ordination and 
fighting spirit. Without these things, 
men of even the finest ability cannot 
be welded into an effective unit or 
team. 

Surely, all of us have watched a 
fine ball club at work some time or 
other, and have seen how the players 
back each other up when a play is in 
progress. The catcher, the pitcher, 
and all the fielders are alert at all 
times to see that the man receiving 
the throw is protected. There is some- 
one behind him in case he makes an 
error, or in event that the throw is 
bad. 


Co-operation is the life blood of 
a winning team. The same co-op- 
eration that prompts a ball player 
to back up his fellow players must 
prevail between the various divi- 
sions in a manufacturing team. It 
is quite easy to picture these divi- 
sions as positions on a team, and 
to understand how important it is 
that they back up the play! A man 
does not belong on the team who 
says “The ball is being thrown at 
the other man—let him catch it!”’ 
or “He missed it—let him chase 
it!’ 
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All of us who have seen good base- 
ball clubs in action have marvelled 
at the precision of the hit and run 
play, the fast double plays. and the 
double steal. 

The precise timing, the co-ordina- 
tion, and the speed of action are 
amazing. It seems that the men on 
the team are always in the right place 
at the right time; that they do the 
right things at the right time. 


These things do not happen acci- 
dentally. They are not just “lucky 
breaks”; they are planned by the 
men on the team. Each man knows 
exactly what he must do and what 
his fellow players will do. There is 
no guessing about what is going to 
happen. When the action starts, the 
play is executed with precise timing, 
smooth co-ordination and with  in- 
credible speed. 

Let us look closely for a moment 
at the game of manufacturing. Can 
anyone deny that co-ordination, per- 
fect timing, and speed of action are 
essential to a successful manufactur- 
ing team? Is it not of the greatest 
importance that each man in each 
position on the team know what his 
fellow players are going to do and 
how they will do it? 
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It requires only a little imagination 
to recognize, in the game of manu- 
facturing, the hit and run plays, the 
double plays, the base running, the 
home runs, and the errors. They 
occur every day on our own team. 

We have met many deadlines with 
a quick double play between the di- 
visions in our plant. Many times our 
production lines have been kept run- 
ning because of smart base running, 
or because of a fast hit and run play. 
We even hit home runs occasionally, 
and sadly enough, we also make 
errors. 


Co-operation, co-ordination and a 
fighting spirit — these are the things 


that weld a group of men or players 
into a winning team. If these ele- 
ments are missing, there can be no 
real success, even with men of high 
ability, or with playing fields and 
facilities that are the finest in the 
world. 

It really matters very little what 
game we are playing, or in which 
league or class we belong, so long as 
we observe the rules and the formulas 
for success. 


Our own manufacturing organi- 
zation can be a winner if we follow 
these rules—if we work together, 
and support one another. We can 
have a fast, hard-hitting team if 
we will accept into that team 
those silent partners of success: co- 
operation, co-ordination, and a 
fighting team spirit. 








H. J. Charters Dead 


Evansville, Indiana — The flag was flying 
at half-mast at Briggs Indiana Corporation 
on July 25. It was in silent tribute to 
Herbert J. Charters, Assistant Plant Mana- 
ger, and former National Director of 
N. A. F., whose death occurred at 5:50 a.m. 
that day. 

Mr. Charters gained the admiration and 
respect of those associated with him in 
management as well as in the shop, and his 
passing away is mourned by all who knew 
him. Death came to him after a ten-day 
illness. 

His passing away brings to a close an 
active career in industry, having joined the 
Briggs Manufacturing Company, Detroit, in 
1924 where he served in various managerial 
positions in the manufacturing end of the 
business at several plants of the company, 
including the position of factory manager. 
He came to Evansville in 1935 when the 
local Briggs plant was organized. 

Mr. Charters was born in Bay City, 
Michigan, January 19, 1887. He was on the 
Board of Governors of Briggs Management 
Club and was very active in the organiza- 
tion. He was a member of the Palestine 
Chapter, Masonic Lodge, Detroit. 

Services were held at a funeral chapel in 
Evansville on July 27 at 10 a.m., at which 
time productive operations were suspended 
at the local Briggs plant for a few moments 
of silence in his memory. The body was 
taken to West Branch, Michigan, for burial 
July 28. 
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He keeps you 
ahead of the news 
by telling you 
what's behind it 


¥ night, at the twist of a dial, you 
can hear dozens of voices—voices 
that bring you news as it happens. 
. 


But once a week—for fifteen fast-flying 
minutes, you can hear the voice of a 
man who knows how to tell you what’s 
behind the news today—and what to 
expect tomorrow. 

It is the voice of Henry J. Taylor—and 
America believes what this man says. 


For Mr. Taylor takes you behind the 
scenes and shows you news in the mak- 
ing. He goes places, sees people—at 
home and abroad—people who are in 
the news and who make the news. 


He has been touring the capitals of 
Europe, right up to the Iron Curtain 
— analyzing today’s critical interna- 
tional situation. 

So if you want to hear a man who sees 
behind the news—foresees it in the mak- 
ing—tune in your local ABC station 
every Monday night. 8:30 P.M. East- 
ern, Mountain and Pacific Times; 7:30 
Central Time. 








author, businessman, 
world traveler — every 
Monday evening over 
the ABC Network 
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SUPER 


Vaster of the miles and miser with vour money—that’s 
Oldsmobile’s all-new Super “88"! Thrilling action plus 
exceptional economy are yours in this newest “Rocket” Engine car! 
What’s more, the Super “88” gives you Oldsmobile’s sweeping 
new stvling—Oldsmobile’s wonderful new ride—and even more 
effortless motoring with Oldsmobile’s new Hydra-Matie Drive*! 
The great new Body by Fisher is more spacious and luxurious. 
Major advancements have made the famous high-compression 


Rocket” Engine more economical than ever! Try the new Super “88” 


and you'll know why: you save when you ride the “Rocket”! 


Above, Oldsmobile Super “88° 2-Door Sedan. *H vdrae 
Matic Drive optional at extra cost. L-quipment, accessories 


und trim illustrated subject to change without notice. 
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ROCKET PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 


DIDS MUBILE 


OLDSMOBILE DIVISION « GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION ¢ LANSING, MICHIGAN 






THE 
TRUCK 
OPERATOR 





THE 
AUTOMOBILE 
MANUFACTURER 


THE 
BUS 
OPERATOR 
















ANTIKNOCK 









THE 
AIRLINE 
OPERATOR 


COMPOUND 





A product the public never sees benefits everybody 


who makes, sells or uses gasoline and gasoline engines. 


Did you know that over 98 per cent of the 
gasoline sold for motor use today is im- 
proved with antiknock compound? And 
that, because of antiknock compound, 
gasoline generally averages about ten 
octane numbers higher in antiknock qual- 
ity than it otherwise would? 


Antiknock fluid offers petroleum re- 
finers a relatively inexpensive and con- 
venient way of stepping up the power of 
gasoline. So it is easy to think of its use 
entirely in terms of benefits to the petro- 
leum industry. However, the mixing of 
antiknock fluid with gasoline sets up a 
“chain reaction” which benefits vast num- 
bers of people right down the line. Among 
these are: 


The automobile manufacturer who can de- 
sign engines to take advantage of high 
octane gasoline and so give more power 
and better mileage. 


The car owner who enjoys the extra per- 
formance and economy of a high com- 
pression motor. 


The truck operator who can carry more 
goods at lower cost because the extra 
power of high compression engines im- 
proves the performance of his trucks. 


The armed forces who can pack more 
power into the engines that power tanks, 
self-propelled guns, military trucks and 
other vital equipment. 

The bus operator whose passenger-mile 
costs are reduced as engine efficiency is 
raised. 

The farmer whose tractor will do more 
work per gallon of fuel when it is equipped 
with a high compression engine designed 
for gasoline improved with antiknock 
fluid. 

The airline operator whose engines re- 
quire gasoline of extremely high octane 
number for satisfactory operation. (Avia- 
tion gasoline contains greater amounts of 
antiknock fluid than is usual in automo- 
tive gasoline.) 

Thus, a product which most people never 
see benefits almost everybody. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the widespread use of anti- 
knock fluid is one of the basic reasons 
why two gallons of today’s gasoline will 
do the work of three gallons 
of 1925 gasoline—yet the price 
per gallon, excluding taxes, 
is about the same. 





ETHYL CORPORATION, New York 17, N.Y. 
Makers of “ETHYL" antiknock compound 








The Record Shows... 





TYPICAL AMERICAN CITY: Columbus, Ohio. 


It Can Happen Here! 





A report by W. C. Brown, Safety 
Director of the Columbus Coated 
Fabrics Corp., Columbus, Ohio, as 
carried in the May issue of the 
Columbus Coater. Mr. Brown was a 
participant in the recent Industrial 
Security Conference held by the 


Foremen’s Club of Columbus. 











HEN the subject of sabo- 

tage or atom bombing in 

Columbus is mentioned, too 
many of us shrug it off as impossible. 
But is it? It might be somewhat im- 
probable in the immediate future but 
we must consider that it is highly 
possible. 


Ohio would be a prime target. A 
strip of land running diagonally across 
the state from Cleveland through 
Akron, Canton, Mansfield, Columbus 
Dayton and Cincinnati contains three- 
quarters of Ohio's industry. Included 
in this area are the capitals of rubber, 
machine tools, ball and roller bear- 
ings as well as steel plants and other 
basic industries. 
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Regardless of how good a defense 
we have for this country, some planes 
could always get through—at least 
that was the experience of the last 
war. And, our radar system is still 
inferior to that of Russia and its limi- 
tations are well known to them. Pre- 
sumably from what we read, the Rus- 
sians are stockpiling atom bombs and 
have a large fleet of bombers. 

It would seem a matter of common 
sense to spend a few minutes of our 
time to learn some of the hazards 
and how to minimize our chances of 
injury and property damage. 

Briefly, we could expect devasta- 
tion within a half mile of the center 
of an explosion. All buildings would 
be destroyed up to a mile, except 
those of concrete and heavy steel 
frame, while varying degrees of de- 
struction would occur up to four or 
possibly six miles, depending on the 
weather, terrain and wind. Heat flash 
and falling buildings are the greatest 
hazards beyond the one mile radius, 
as radiation is considerably reduced 





at the half mile point. Public utilities 
would be badly damaged up to two 
miles and this would seriously cripple 
normal activity. 


Certain precautionary measures 
would stand us in good stead at all 
times. For instance, a knowledge of 
emergency First Aid is invaluable in 
normal accidents in the home, on the 
street, or in the plant. Fire protec- 
tion for our home, whether in the 
form of extinguishers or water and 
sand pails, is a good form of insur- 
ance; a flashlight and small radio are 
almost necessities. 


We should also give some thought 
to the safest place of refuge, provided 
we are given ample warning. Nor- 
mally, the basement offers the great- 
est protection, and a sturdy work- 
bench has its merits. We should 
know that we should stay away from 
windows and lie with our backs to 
the blast area. After the blast we 
should not move for at least a minute 
and then our thoughts should be to 
aid others less fortunate. 


More likely than bombing is the 
threat of sabotage to public utilities 
and industrial plants vital to defense. 
It has been said that 1 out of 26 per- 
sons in Ohio have belonged, or still 
do, to Communist dominated organi- 
zations within the past 15 years. Of 
course, many of these people have 
unknowingly been members of these 
“front” organizations. However, it 
might be revealing to know that the 
Communist Party is speeding up the 
training of its saboteurs and have 
been on an alert basis since last year. 


How can you help? Your FBI 
would like your assistance in report- 
ing facts you learn regarding mem- 
bers or subversive activities. Even 
the slightest clue might be just what 
they need to uncover underground 
activity directed against us. Also, it 
would seem wise for the protection 
of our families to do a little thinking 
about what we would face in the 
event of a disaster—Columbus has 
been very fortunate for a number ot 
years—and to plan for it. Many of 
the steps which we would take would 
also be of great value to us and our 
families in our daily life. 
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A Message from a 


‘DISHONORABLE’ 
BOY 


I 


| just got bounced out of college for “‘dishonor- 
able” conduct. 

That will make it pretty tough for me to get a 
good job because “respectable” society — you 
and you and you — have branded me as a bad 
risk. 

You are shocked at the moral standards of the 
younger generation. 

In a way I can see your point, but you should also 
take a good look at my point. 

How do you suppose I got used to the idea of 
doing things the easy way and forgetting the 
rule book? 

got that way by watching the grown-ups. 


II 


read in the papers of millions of “honorable,” 
able-bodied people loafing around on relief, 
chiselling something for nothing. 

saw politically-minded Supreme Court justices 
appearing as character witnesses for a com- 
munist. 

saw Congressmen and Senators putting their 
nonworking relatives on the public payroll. 


— 


_ 


— 


_ 


saw the political cronies, and even relatives, of 
presidents get rich through special influence. 

saw millions of people with political influence 
getting raise after raise for doing less and 
less work. 

The people working the hardest seemed to be 

getting the least out of it. 


III 


I learned a copybook motto as a schoolboy that 
said: “Be sure you are right, then go ahead.” 

Now the idea is to be sure you are ahead, and 
then go right. 

Everybody seems to want to meet his problems 
the easy way. 

Everybody wants economic security at someone 
else’s expense. 

Everybody wants medical care at somebody else’s 
expense. 

Farmers want guaranteed prices at somebody 
else’s expense. 
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Underwood & Underwood 


Labor wants guaranteed wages at somebody 
else’s expense. 

But, inexperienced as I am, I can tell you this is 
a sucker proposition because that someone 
else is you. 

I remember another motto: “You can’t cheat an 
honest man.” 


IV 


I have studied enough history to know when 
nations of people lose their moral standards 
and their work habits, they begin to go down- 
hill. : 

When the idea of grabbing something replaces 
the idea of creating something, people are in 
serious trouble. 

Maybe you, personally, never acted dishonorably, 
but it is at least slightly dishonorable not to 
raise your voice in protest against what is 
going on around you. 

I am just one of millions of young people who 
have formed their sense of honor by watching 
you. 

That is what made me what I am today — a “dis- 
honorable” boy. 

I have got a real problem on my hands, but I 
think you have got even a bigger one on your 
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STAR-STUDDED QUESTION & ANSWER PANEL — The Los 
Angeles TWA Management Club recently featured a question-answer 
panel headed by TWA President Ralph S. Damon and other executives. 
This meeting was attended by more than 400 TWA management em- 
ployees from the Western Region. Seated, left to right: Tom McKibben, 
Club Vice President; Ralph S. Damon, TWA President; Dick Fuller, Club 
Program Chairman; Stan Burton, Club Secretary; Gordon Gilmore, TWA 
Public Relations Director; Mark McAllen, Club steering committeeman. 
Standing, left to right: Johnny Guy, Club Sergeant at Arms; Erle M. 
Constable, TWA Treasurer; Duane Latourell, Club steering committee- 
man; David W. Harris, TWA Industrial Relations Director; John Col- 
lings, TWA Vice President, Operations, and C. E. Fleming, TWA Vice 
President. 
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WHERE’S THE CREAM AND SUGAR?—There wasn’t to be much 
coffee drunk at the recent 1848 Club picnic of the NAF Club of Pratt & 
Letchworth, Buffalo, N. Y., until somebody found it. Hiding behind the 
coffee container is former Club President Howard Link; in the center, 
facing the camera is Buster Arkland, and displaying his profile to the 
photographer is Ed Myszka. Between NAFers Arkland and Myszka is 
Joe Mache, another Past President of 1848 Club. 
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HELLO, THERE, YOU BIGIANDSOM 
Although this “greeter” sels regrets 
on hand for the 29th NAF »mvention 
month, she adds that she my be seer 
movie, “Painting the Cloug with Sun 
Virginia Mayo, Warner Bro star of r 
celluloid. 
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J BIGIANDSOME FOREMAN— 
r’ sels regrets she cannot be 
NAF mvention in Chicago this 
she my be seen in her newest 
Clouy with Sunshine.” She is 


r Bro star of many a mile of 
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NEW OFFICERS A‘PLENTY—Accepting their responsibilities as new 
officers of Convair’s San Diego Management Club are the above .. . 
with Ed Seits, extreme left, West Coast Vice President of the NAF who 
acted as installing officer. Standing, left to right from Mr. Seits, is the 
new Club President, J. M. Rogers, and his cabinet: Harry Rote, James 
Hopkins, W. O. Zook, R. E. Elo, A. E. Kemp, Sr., James Lay, R. S. Watt, 
and A. D. Parsons. Seated at the table are H. N. May, Convair’s Chief 
of Material at San Diego, and Fred Smith, the speaker of the evening. 





SYRACUSE CLUB VS. CLAMS—Oneida Lake was the scene of the 
battle, which the clams lost. Guests of the Syracuse Management Club 
at the annual clambake were guests from the Pratt Letchworth Club of 
Buffalo, N. Y. In the above photo, a tub of clams is mercilessly annihilated 
by one of the first landings forces. 
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MOTIVATING THE EMPLOYEE 





Summary of talk given by Howard 
K. Morgan, member of the Bendix 
Aviation Corporation Management 
Club in Kansas City to the TWA 
Management Club on June 20, 1951. 
Mr. Morgan is Director of Engineer- 
ing of the Kansas City Division of 
his Company. 











OU, as a supervisor cannot mo- 

tivate an employee to do his 

job well by merely pushing a 
button. The tool which you have to 
do it is called an incentive. Now you 
know that an incentive is something 
outside of the man or woman whom 
you want to do a job for you. The in- 
centive may be an object like food 
or money. It may be your praise or 
other approval of him or her, or your 
sympathy when he or she needs and 
deserves it. But you can’t use these 
tools improperly any more than your 
employee can use a machine tool in- 
correctly to do his job. Sincerity and 
honesty must be there each time you 
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provide a new incentive. 

If you supply incentives correctly, 
he will then WANT to do the job 
well. That’s what we mean by a 
motive. A motive only exists inside 
people. It makes us want to do 
something to the best of our capa- 
bility. 

So, if you provide the right in- 
centive for your men, they will be 
motivated to the type of behavior 
which you desire. 

Does this sound simple? It really 
is after you think it over. 

What would you say are the two 
great incentives? Right, reward and 
punishment! But what do we use 
reward to accomplish? We should 
use it to develop good habits. A 
reward is not the right tool to break 
a man or woman of a bad habit. Only 
punishment is used to break a bad 
habit. 


But sometimes we become con- 


tused on this. “Joe, 1 hate to punish 
you, but you have to learn to be in 
on time.” You know that isn’t right. 
If he is late, he may be punished 
properly for being late. That is cor- 
rect, isn't it? If he is on time for a 
number of months, for example, a 
reward will help to make this good 
habit even more permanent. 


Praise is very powerful, if earned 
and sincerely given. Nine out of 
ten people will do a better job with 
praise. So will you! But one of us 
in ten is immune to it, no effect at 
all. A very few people resent 
praise—but they are very unusual, 
perhaps one in a hundred. People 
can be reached by providing in- 
centives that appeai to them if you 
are clever enough to find them. 


Now as to reprimand. If you rep- 
rimand a man privately, you have 
about seven chances in ten of his do- 
ing a better job for you. In about 
two cases in ten it won't have any 
effect on him. There is about one 
chance in ten it will make him do a 
poorer job for you. But contrast this 
with public reprimand—bawling. him 
out before other people, even one or 
two other people. Here, a third— 
only a third—of the time this will 
work. Perhaps he just appreciates 
the personal attention. Another third 
of the time he will ignore it. But a 
third of the time he will resent it and 
do a worse job for you. Thus, pri- 
vate reprimand is about SEVEN 
times more effective on people than 
public reprimand. Don’t you think 
that’s worth remembering? 

What other incentives are there for 
you to use? Money—sure it’s very 
important. You can also help to pro- 
vide friendly surroundings with the 
best of working conditions. A little 
competition within your group will 
help, but one or two of the slower 
ones may then drop out. Providing 
your men training is a real incentive 
to them. Telling your man he has 
done a good job when his job is well 
done helps, after each job too! Mak- 
ing him feel a part of your team is 
very effective. Keeping your men 
advised of progress is a great in- 
centive. Showing him you will help 
him get ahead—not block his ad- 
vancement—is always worth trying. 

(Continued to Page 31) 
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...what’s wrong with those 
guys down in Washington? 








Now if I 


were running 


the Navy... 






—THAT 
FOREMAN DON’T 
KNOW NOTHING! 






The things you hear in America! 


A visitor from Russia would probably wonder why people in America would 
be foolish enough to criticize so freely — and, in some cases — so loudly. 


Under Communism, this sort of thing leads to Siberia — or as the Reds so coyly put 
it — liquidation. 


What a visiting Russian wouldn’t know is that here in the United States we have the 
right to criticize officials. And we do criticize them, too. 


Sometimes our criticisms are justified. Sometimes they’re not. But the point is that you 
don’t have to suffer in silence when you don’t like the way things are run. 


Just as long as you don’t use a pop bottle for an exclamation point, you can boo the ump 
as long and as loud as you like. And you can criticize the highest government officials, too. 


As an American, you have a lot of freedoms. Criticizing officials is one of them. If we 
lose that freedom, the others may follow it. 


It’s good Americanism to defend your rights whenever someone tries to take them from 
you. Remember, they’re your rights, so treat them right. 


STAM EsN 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


“The right to work shall not be abridged or made impotent” 
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Johnny used to be a laborer. Brother Tim still is. 


Both cut lawns. Both used to use customers’ 
hand mowers. Each could do one big lawn a day, 
and got $2 for it. 

Tim spent his $2 on movies and candy. Johnny 
saved some money, borrowed some more, and 
bought a power mower. Now he can cut 5 lawns 
a day, and so makes $10. 

He puts aside $2 a day to pay back his loan, 
and $1 toward another mower when this one 
wears out. 

He still has seven dollars where he used to 
have two, and is helping more people get their 
lawns cut when they want them. Yet some enemies 
of business would say that that shows Johnny is 
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sete, CAPITALIST! 


too big; he should be limited in the number of 
people he can serve. 


These same strange enemies would prevent 
Johnny from setting aside $1 a day out of his own 
earnings, to buy a new mower when this one 
wears out. (Of course, that means Johnny would 
go back to hand labor at $2 a day, and fewer 
people would be served—but these strange 
people don’t care about that.) 


And some people say Johnny should be forced 
to share his $7 with Tim so Tim can keep on 
spending his $2 for movies and candy. 

Sound ridiculous? Yes, but every one 
of these charges and demands is 
leveled at American business today. 





YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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The opening of the first copper rolling mill in America in 1801 by Paul Revere 
marked the beginning of an employee-employer relationship that team-work 
has kept alive for over one hundred and fifty years. Team-work that makes us all 
“partners in Revere.” Today, at Revere, the foremen are the key men whose 
work is at the very heart of Revere’s operations. 
That is why the foremen are thoroughly informed of all developments within the company. 
Their close contact with other management personnel is maintained through meetings, 
letters and booklets that are all a part of Revere’s progressive Foremen’s Understanding Program. 





REVERE NF 23. ~ 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago and Clinton, I!1.; Detroit, Mich.; Los Angeles 
and Riverside, Calif.; New Bedford, Mass.; Rome, N. Y.— 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities, Distributors Everywhere. 


INES SEE “MEET THE PRESS” ON NBC TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 
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REPORTING ON A PROJECT on group relations held at the 
American ‘Smelting & Refining Co., Perth Amboy, N. J., are, left to 
right: Gilbert Augustine, plant Public Relations and Welfare Director; 
K. Harms, plant Manager; and Union representatives Howard Rich- 
ards and William Morton of Local 365, Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 
ers, International. The project was designed to strengthen relations 
between the various racial and religious groups employed at the plant. 


Teamwork in Industry 


Conference at Cornell University 


Industrial, Labor, Religious, Education Leaders Get Down to Brass 


Tacks on Industry’s Problem of Racial and Religious Discrimination . . . 
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Ithaca, New York—Elimination of 
racial and religious prejudice in 
American industry was discussed at 
an institute on “Teamwork in Indus- 
try” held July 26-28 on the Cornell 
University campus. 

One hundred and thirty-three lead- 
ers in industry, labor, government, 
and education attended the institute, 
which was sponsored by the New 
York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations in cooperation with 
the Labor-Management Commission 








PUBLIC OPINION analyst Elmo 
Roper as he told the Institute that 
the cost of racial and religious dis- 
crimination in American industry 
probably amounts to 30 billion dol- 
lars annually. 


of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. 

One of the highlights of the insti- 
tute sessions was a series of reports 
on group relations programs designed 
to reduce racial and religious tensions 
that were developed by the national 
conference at several Eastern indus- 
trial firms during the past two years. 

In addition conferees heard 
speeches on discrimination in indus- 
try by such men as Elmo Roper, 
public opinion analyst; Louis Hol- 
lander, president of the New York 
State CIO Council; Dr. Alfred J. 
Marrow, president of Harwood Mfg. 
Co. of New York City; Dr. Charles S. 
Johnson, president of Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tenn.; and Dr. Everett R. 
Clinchey, president of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. 

Roper estimated that the cost of 
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discrimination in American indus- 
try alone probably amounted to at 
least 30 billion dollars annually. 
He said be based his estimate on 
such factors as the amount of pur- 
chasing power denied minority 
groups by low wages; and the cost 
of crime, delinquency, and social 
maladjustment that “can be traced 
directly to discrimination and pre- 
judice.”’ 


He also warned management that 
there is “some evidence that discrim- 
ination has an adverse effect on pro- 
ductivity” and told union leaders that 
unionism also will pay a “high price” 
if it condones prejudice in the plant. 

Dr. Marrow, an_ industrial psy- 
chologist as well as president of the 
New York manufacturing firm, advo- 
cated adoption of official non- 
discrimination policies by companies 
in industry. 

Scoffing at people who have advo- 
cated a “go-slow” attitude on chang- 
ing policies to eliminate discrimina- 
tion, Dr. Marrow declared, “It is not 
less painful to cut off the dog's tail 
one inch at a time.” 

During the institute, representa- 
tives of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews explained the 
type of projects they had developed 
for reducing racial and religious ten- 
sions in individual firms. 


The programs typically call for 
a series of group discussions on dis- 
crimination within the plants. Usu- 
ally a group of about 35 or 40 em- 
ployes and supervisors are selected 
in plants having 1,000 to 5,000 
workers. Efforts are made to in- 
clude employes and supervisors par- 
ticularly addicted to discriminatory 
practices, as well as representa- 
tives from different races, creeds, 
and nationalities. 


This group then participates in dis- 
cussions on such topics as problems 
of prejudice in industry; how rumor 
breeds prejudice; breaking down 
group barriers; fallacies of racial 
theories; and understanding of other 
groups. 

Under the plan, the pilot group in 
the process of education itself on 
prejudice, theoretically helps to edu- 
cate the rest of the plant by discus- 
sions with fellow workers after the 
sessions. 
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ELEANOR HERRICK, Personnel Director for the New York Herald 
Tribune (with hat), leads a discussion of the contributions of social scien- 
tists to the strengthening of group relations in industry. 





INSTITUTE LEADERS exchange ideas following a banquet session. 
Standing, left to right, are Professors Ralph A. Campbell and Milton Kon- 
vitz of the New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations and 
Clarence A. Peters, Director of the Commission on Labor-Management 
Organizations of the National Conference of Christians and Jews. Seated, 
left to right, are Dr. Everett R. Clinchy, President of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews; Louis Hollander, President, New York 
State CIO Council; Dwight Palmer, Chairman of the Board of General 
Cable Corporation, New York City, and Dean M. P. Catherwood of the 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations. 
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Don't be foole 
about SOCIALISM 


by 
Frank 


Pearce 





Editor's Note: Frank Pearce, the author 
of this article, has been employed by Gray- 
son Controls Division, Robertshaw-Fulton 
Controls Company, Lynwood, California, for 
11 years. He comes from a family who 
were associated with the Labor movement 
in England for many years. Friends and 
relatives in England are constantly keeping 
him informed of conditions there at the 
present time. His story illustrates the de- 
vious methods by which Socialism can de- 
stroy freedom. He originally wrote the 
article for his fellow employees to read in 





magazine. 


THE RELIEF VALUE, Grayson Controls 








HE grass is always greener on 
the other side of the fence. 
The power of suggestion is a 


strong force, and when employed by 
a persuasive speaker or writer, it can 
sometimes cause us to relinquish our 
grasp on the deep rooted truths and 
accept a bill of goods that someone 
has sold us to further their own ends. 

Many well-known personalities in 
high places have lent their names to 
programs which advocate the over- 
throw of our form of government. 
They do not stop to think that they 
have become tools in the hands of 
those who would deny us our free- 
dom and substitute for it the com- 
munism of Russia, or the socialism 
of Britain. Many others do not mind 
a little communism or socialism. They 
do not realize that these theories are 
many headed monsters, each head of 
which is capable of swallowing us 
all with its insatiable appetite for 
slaves. 

There is also the majority of us 
who sit by complacently while others 
appropriate our rightful heritage of 
liberty and our indifference lulls us 
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NO SOCIALISM FOR HIM—Frank Pearce at 
his bench in the Grayson Tool and Die Depart- 


ment, checking precision gages. 


in to a false sense of security until it 


is too late to recover what we have 


lost. 

The present situation in Britain is 
a good example of what can and did 
take place because of this compla- 
cency. 

The Labor Party in England 
started out to be just what its 
name implies, the party of the 
Trade Unionists. Their policy was 
for the betterment of working con- 
ditions. There is a wide gap be- 
tween the present socialist govern- 
ment and the original Labor party 
we knew as children. 

My father was among the first 
workers who banded together in the 
city of Manchester to form the Inde- 
pendent Labor Party as it was origi- 
nally known. 

Born in Wales in 1862 he had 
moved to the Industrial City of Man- 
chester while still a growing child. 
It was here that he played with an- 
other small boy who was later to be- 
come Prime Minister of England, 
David Lloyd George—and they kept 
up their friendship for many years. 
Both Lloyd George and my father 


had known poverty and the bad 
working conditions which existed at 
that time. Both became members of 
the Liberal party, but when the split 
came, Dad went with the Labor 
party because he was only interested 
in improving the lot of the worker. 

I was raised in the old labor party 
atmosphere and my dad in helping 
to form that party spoke on street 
corners and public squares to gain 
members. He visited trade union 
leaders and by 1900 he succeeded in 
getting them to join the party. He 
had a wide acquaintance among the 
early leaders and one of his speaking 
partners was John R. Clynes, who 
later became a member of Parliament 
and still later Secretary of State for 
Home Affairs in the Labor Cabinet. 

Dad often told us of the debates 
between the Socialists and the Lib- 
erals which generally turned out to 
be a free-for-all using fists and belt 
buckles as weapons. 

One of the early objectives of 
the party was a shorter work week. 
In those days people worked 60 
hours a week from 6 A.M. until 
5:30 P.M. with time out for lunch. 
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here was a big celebration when 
the great firm of Mather and Platts 
signed for a 48-hour week and many 
other far-sighted firms followed suit. 

Elimination of child labor was an- 
other step to be worked on. Dad had 
gone to work in a mill when he was 
and mother when she was 
nine. Free schooling was a hit and 
miss affair and many parents fought 
the compulsory attendance clause. 
By the turn of the century, however, 
school laws were being rigidly en- 
forced and the age limit for work in 
the mills had been raised to 14 years. 


sevell 


Better relationships were being es- 
tablished between employee and em- 
ployer and the deplorable conditions 
which we have never known were 
gradually being eliminated. The La- 
bor Party accomplished all these gains 
over a conference table inside the 
framework of the free enterprise 
system. 

Equal opportunity for all — free 
schooling, anti-child labor laws—un- 
employment insurance and _ better 
working conditions were achieved in 
a democratic manner. 

Like many others of the early labor 
leaders, Dad abhorred the ideas and 
writings of the Socialists such as 
Webb and McDonald. To him so- 
cialism was one of those “Every Day 


Is Sunday Bye and Bye” theories, but 
there is always Monday morning to 
pay the piper. 

In 1905 after much opposition from 
the labor unions and others, the So- 
cialist Party merged itself into the 
Labor party and the octopus which 
was later to strangle England was 
born. 

My dad predicted the Socialists 
would take over the Labor Party and 
when they did he and many others 
dropped out. He then joined the 
Liberal Party and became a Com- 
mitteeman from North East Man- 
chester. 

It must be apparent to all that the 
original Labor Party was organized 
to correct conditions which do not 
exist today and that through com- 
placency and indifference on the part 
of the people, the Socialists using 
tactics advocated by Webb and Fa- 
bians permeated and undermined the 
Labor Party. It’s the old story “If 
you can't beat them, join them.” The 
old Labor Leaders are gone and the 
Liberal party which was headed by 
Lloyd George has been swallowed 
up and in their places are men skilled 
and drilled in the precepts of Social- 
ism and decay. 


The sad results of the Socialist gov- 











From Page 24 
Motivating the Employee 


You will fill in many other incentives 
yourself. 

Now, lastly, what are these motives 
which you hope to activate in your 
men to help you get a good job done? 
And what incentives can we list after 


each motive to stimulate it? 


1. He wants to feel secure—so you show 
him that the job is permanent, plan 
things so his paycheck is regular, 
show him how he can advance when 
he is ready for it. 

2. He wants social status— so you 
praise him when you can, tell him 
how he is getting along, make him 
feel he is important in your organi- 
zation—no matter what the job. It 
his job isn’t important, do away with 
the job, and move him to a job you 
do need done. 


3. He wants to express himself—so 
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you can give him a little variety in 
his job if possible, use his abilities 
well—all of them if you can—listen 
carefully to his opinions—briefly, 
sure, but attentively. 

4. He wants self-respect—so give him 
as much freedom as you can with- 
out spoiling him, speak well of him 
when you can, be fair but firm with 
him, show him he is in a good out- 
fit—your outfit. 

5. He wants to retaliate—if—if you 
provide the wrong incentive—then 
revenge, getting even with you, even 
breaking machinery may result. But 
he won’t choose this motive unless 
you do the wrong things which 
“make him mad.’ Maybe someone 
else is the cause and he will take 
it out on you. If you aren’t at fault, 
you must reprimand any such be- 
havior. You can do this only if YOU 
didn’t provide the poor incentive. 

So set a goal for your group which 

is high but not too high. You can 
provide the incentive which motivates 
your men to do their job well. 


ernment experiments can be read in 
the reports of newspapers and maga- 
zines. Industries which formerly were 
able to pay taxes and still show rea- 
sonable profit are now running in the 
“red” under the Nationalization pro- 
gram. 

In Australia and New Zealand the 
people tired of these fantastic So- 
cialist experiments and voted them 
out—and in England the strongly 
entrenched Socialists are in a_pre- 
carious position. 

The lessons learned by Great 
Britain and her colonies should not 
be lost on us in this country. We 
should be extremely careful who 
we elect as leaders. We should 
find out their way of thinking be- 
fore we put them in office. Be sure 
they are not going to lead us into 
the mire of Socialism. 

Beware of men who decry and 
belittle our way of life. There is one 
inescapable fact—When Britain‘s 
socialists needed help they ap- 
pealed to capitalist America and 
we were in a position to save them 
from disaster. 
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Makers of 
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The 
President 
Who 
Always 
Has 
Time... 


Here’s a busy executive who 
took time out from an Euro- 
pean trip to write back to his 
employees... then had a party 
for his foremen on his farm 
immediately on his return. 











Editor's Note: Charles J. Stilwell, 
President of Warner & Swasey Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, loves his em- 
ployees—and that is no figure of 
speech. He has their interests at 
heart. This summer he and Mrs. 
Stilwell took a trip to Europe, but 
even there his thoughts went back 
to his family of employees, so he 
wrote a letter to all employees and 
sent it to William A. Mayborn, Editor 
of the Warner & Swasey employee 
newspaper, Turret Topics. Here are 
portions of the letter, with pictures 
of Mr. Stilwell entertaining members 
of the W&S Foremen’s Club on his 
farm, after his return from Europe. 
The thoughtful letter and pictures 
will enable the reader to share the 
friendship for him felt by W&S 
employees. 











Dear Bill: 


1 am sorry I am behind in my 
schedule. I know I promised to write 
you a week ago, but I will shoot this 
to Cleveland by airmail in the hope 
that it will arrive in time for the July 
edition of TURRET TOPICS. 

It is just midnight on Midsummer 
Day in Stockholm. All the lights in 
my room are out, and I am writing 
this by the light that comes from the 
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“RUSSIA IS NOT READY TO FIGHT and does not want war,” Mr. 
Stilwell, second from left, says is the opinion of most Europeans. He 
added that he received several rather veiled insinuations in his con- 
versations that it was very probable that Mr. Stalin had plans for defeat- 
ing the U. S. without a war. 


sky in my window, and in another 
two hours the sun will come up over 
the horizon. 

Bill, I would much rather sit down 
and talk to you for an hour about 
this trip than to try to condense it in 
a short letter. Let's start in Italy 
where I landed at Naples on May 13, 
after an uneventful, calm trip across 
the Atlantic and the Mediterranean 
on the beautiful new ship Independ- 
ence. 

I had never been in Naples before. 
Unfortunately, I saw very little of it 
on this trip, but at least I did get 
an idea of Naples, Rome, Perugia, 
and Florence. 

As I rode through the countryside 
on the train and in automobiles, the 
country seems prosperous. It looks 
all right. Italy is a beautiful coun- 
try to look at—not so good to live 
in. They have never raised all the 
food they need, but somehow in years 
gone by they have kept their people 
busy. Now it isnt so. With all the 
money that America has poured into 
Italy, there are 3,000,000 people out 
of work in a population of 46,000,000. 
Every morning, 30,000 men get out 
of bed in Naples alone and don’t 
know what to do. I couldn't help 


thinking of home and what a dif- 
ference. 

Next I spent a week in Switzerland. 
It’s the one country in Europe that 
is busy, people have their feet on the 
ground, they are working hard and 
saving. Switzerland has always been 
an amazing country to me. They 
have no natural resources whatever. 
They have to import all their iron, 
steel, coal, metal of every kind—in 
fact everything. The only three things 
they produce to amount to anything 
are water power, milk products, and 
wood products. But it is a great 
exporting country. They export their 
brains and their skill. 


Next came France. I had a grand 
time with our agents in Paris. They 
have a splendid organization. I met 
all their people one day at a big 
luncheon—men I hadn't seen for 15 
years. France, you know, is also in 
the midst of a defense program, and 
they certainly built a fire under me 
to get them more turret lathes. France. 
I think, is working, but somehow you 
get the feeling not too hard. Prices 
are very high. We found it an ex- 
pensive country in which to travel. 
My old friend Peskine is a great en- 
tertainer. I didn’t notice any short- 
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HAY RACK RIDES FOR FOREMEN, with Mr. Stil- 
well driving the tractor, was part of the Foremen’s 
Club entertainment on the Stilwell farm. 





age of food in my personal experi- 
ence. Every lunch and every dinner 
they seemed to try to find ways to 
make me fatter until one evening 


Mrs. Stilwell said: “You know, it 


seems strange how 
shrinking!” 

Next we crossed the 
England. I arrived on 


Everything was closed. 


your 


suits are 


Channel to 


Saturday. 
No. shops 





ROBERTSHAW 


floor furnaces, single and d 


UNITAOL 


GRAYSON 


For automatic temperature regulation 
of homes heated by gas fired 





Lf 








and combination ranges. 





@ A packaged unit combining 
thermostot, safety pilot, A, 
B and C controls in one os- 
sembly. 

@ Installed with sensitive bulb 
in cold air return of floor 
furnace or space heater. 


© Provides accurate automatic 
control of room temperature 





without outside electrical 
connections. 


@ 100% shut off of both pilot 
and main burner plus snap 
ection thermostatic control. 


@ Safe lighting — during pilot 
lighting operations gos can- 
not flow to main burner. 


@ Thermo-magnetic type auto- 
matic pilot—no moving parts 
in combustion chamber. 


@ Flexible capillary tubing 
makes installation simple, 
permits location of thermo- 
stat in most effective position 














wall heaters, console heaters 
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BY BOSS’S ORDERS, the steaks were supreme and 
there was to be plenty of time for informal chats on 
what the boss saw and heard on his trip. 





working—even the stores were shut. 
I hired a car and told the driver just 
to drive all over London. I wanted 
to re-orient myself to the London | 
knew 20 years ago. I wanted to see 
with my own eyes some of the ter 
rific changes made by war, and | 
saw!—make no mistake about it. In 
our domestic life at home, we knew 
little of the effects of war, I can tell 
you. 

I spent an afternoon in Alfred Her- 
bert’s, our largest competitor in the 
world. Its a fine plant and they 
build a good machine. I saw ma- 
chines boxed in their Shipping De- 
partment and marked for export to 
Switzerland, South Africa, Australia, 
India. The next morning I met with 
the Ministry of Procurement, who 
begged for more turret lathes to be 
shipped to England from our plant. 
It doesn’t add up! Alfred Herbert 
are building turret lathes and ship- 
ping them all over the world; our 
government insists that we build ma- 
chines and ship them to England. 
Well, a lot of things don’t add up 
nowadays. I wish I knew the answer. 


England is not working very hard. 
No Saturday work anywhere. People 
won't work second shift even at 
premium wages. The reason people 
give me is that workers don’t care 
about working and earning more 
because there isn’t anything to buy 
with their wages. I suppose it 
doesn’t occur to them that they 
might save some money against the 
time when there might be some- 
thing to buy. It’s kind of funny,— 


(Centinued to Page 41) 
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Spang-Chalfant 
Picnic 

Ambridge, Pennsylvania There were 
134 adults and 66 children who had a very 
enjoyable time at the “Family Picnic” ot 
the Spang-Chalfant Supervisors’ Association 
held at the Spang-Chalfant Farm on Sun 
day, July 22 

Prize winners were: Herman Kuhn, Herb 
Buchholz, Harry Conrad, Lawrence Ehe 
man, Steve Duda, Steve Girgosh, John 
Armstrong, Frank Storar, Charles Metzger, 
George Von Berg, Ed Smith, Orville Ham 
merle, Charles Wendell, Frank Buchholz, 
Paul Reader, Vic Pate, Larry French, Gay 
lord Jackson, George Thomas, Jim Wilson 
and Charles Baran. 

The picnic was the first of two meetings 
to be held by the Foremen’s Club at the 
Spang-Chalfant Farm this summer 


Transocean 


Joins NAF 


Oakland, California — Roy Bell, regional 
representative of the NAF, installed the 
officers of the Taloa Management Club at 
their first meeting held July 19, 1951 in 
Oakland, California. 

With 51 members in attendance, candi 
dates were nominated, elected, and installed 
with speed in order for the club to conduct 
officially its business 

Elected for a one-year term of office were 
Dutch Siemens, president; Les Beaupre 
vice-president; Betty Berens, secretary; and 
Walt Williams, treasurer. 

Mr. Parker Mitchell, production executive 
of Aircraft Engineering & Maintenance 
Company, a subsidiary of Transocean Ait 
Lines, outlined the company’s interest to 
the club 

Mr H. B. Obermiller, treasurer ot 
r. A. L., assured all members that T. A. L 
would give every assistance in building an 
active, strong club. 
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NEW OFFICERS of the Solar Management Club (San Diego) include, left to right: 
Joe Hutts, President; Bob Prosser, Treasurer; Howard Shipler, Vice President, and 
Robert Bruce, Secretary. 








WILLIAM G. WHITE, left, long-time national figure in NAF affairs and repre- 
senting the Blaw-Knox Foremen’s Club, installed the new officers of the Foremen’s 
Club of the Railway and Industrial Engineering Company, Greensburg, Pa. Left to 
right from Mr. White are: John Davison, Secretary; John Morris, Vice President; John 
Scheibler, President; Jack Snyder, Treasurer. 
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Ferry Management 
Club Names New 


Officers 


Wheeling, West Virginia—Standing com 

tees, seven in all, and a board of direc 
tors. have been named by the Management 
lub of the Martins Ferry factory, Wheeling 
Steel Corp 











During the dinner meeting, at which the 
club received a charter from the National 
Foreman’s association, at the Desch Hotel 
Saturday night, the officers were installed BRIGGS SCHOLARS—Winners and alternates of the Briggs Management Club‘s 
by J. V. Kappler of the national association 1951 scholarship awards are (front row, left to right) Douglas Wing (winner), Mary 
Marion Kershner of Middletown, vice presi Ann Bartkowiak (winner), John Gunn (alternate), Margaret Colombo (winner), William 
dent of the group, made the charter presen- Lucas (winner), Lorraine Garavaglia (alternate), Ray Peake (alternate), Christine 
sation Banaczek (winner) and Edward K. Ranke (winner). Standing at rear are the students 
: : fathers (from left), Richard A. Wing, Frank Bartkowiak, Roderick Gunn, Fred Colombo, 
he officers are Frank Crawford, presi- Leslie J. Lucas, Anthony Garavaglia, Howard Peake, Chester Banaczek and Edward 
dent; Lawrence Zink, vice president; Clyd« E. Ranke. 


Postlewait, secretary; Don Campbell. treas- 
ure! 

Directors are John Laslo and George 
lemplin, two-years, and Evan Hopkins. 
Dave Evans and William Faber, one-year 
terms. The committees are as follows: 

Program — R. W. Frohme, Charles Gray. 
Patrick Maher, Peter Spustack, George 


Long 


Education — James McCleary, Harry 
Abplanalp, William Robinson, Fred Dau- 


bert, William Reline. 
Membership and Boosters — Jack Cum 
mings, A. L. Shrodes, John Farrell, Charles 


Krekel, John Davis, A. Lewis Larkin, Ward 
Clark, Andrew Kunik. Harry Neitzel, Earl 
nd Handler, Donald Neavin. 
Publicity — Maurice Young, S. L. Norte- 
man, Fred Neuhart, John Mohas. 
Auditing —George kitson, George Temp- 
lin, Emil Marti. 
Constitution — John Laslo, Walter Mc- 
Farland, George Watson, William Klotz. 


Nominating — Clyde Postlewait, Julius TOM JEFFERS, Zone “A” Scholarship Chairman, presents Zone “A” scholarship 
Koteles, Charles Grey, George Femplin, winner, James G. Seebold, Jr., with certificate for $500 award. Looking on are win- 
John Laslo, William Hosso, Evan Hopkins. ners of awards from Convair Management Club, Ceramic Supervisors, Grayson Admin- 
james McCleary, William Faber. istrative Conference, Lockheed Management Club, National Supply Management Club, 


Times Mirror Foremen’s Conference and North American Aviation Supervisory Club. 
Scheibler New Prexy 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania — At an “Al 
Fresco” picnic supper, the Foremen’s Club 
of the Railway and Industrial Engineering 
Company, Greensburg, Pennsylvania, held 





one of the most interesting and successful 
innual meetings of its history. 

Twenty-three new members were re 
ceived, and most of the forty-four previous 
members were present. Several of the new 
members were new employees and_ th 
others were added from the present super 
VISOrY group. 

New officers for 1951-52 were installed 
and very impressively by William G. White 
of the Blaw-Knox Foremen’s Club and a 





iis long-time national figure in NAF affairs. , 

n’s ay Scheibler was installed as President WILLIS DAVIS, newly-elected President of the Clark Foremen’s Club, received 

to John H Morris, as Vice President, John his gavel and best wishes from H. J. Post, of Chicago, a past National President of 

hn Davison as Secretary, and Jack Snyder as NAF. Others in the picture are, left to right: Donald Austin, Treasurer; Leo Boice, 
lreasuret Secretavy, and Richard Corey, Vice President. 
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Hot Weather No 
Bar To Ethyl 
Activity 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana — Hot weather 
and vacations haven't prevented the Ethyl 
Management Club at Baton Rouge, La., 
from being active during June and July. 
Activities of the club ranged from bringing 
a top economist and lecturer to Baton 
Rouge to making a donation for flood relief 
to the Red Cross 

Other actions of the club include spon- 
soring an American Legion Boys’ Baseball 
Team and a delegate to the Pelican Boys’ 
State, the latter a citizenship project of the 
American Legion and the Pelican Boys’ 
State of Louisiana, Inc.; selecting delegates 
to attend the National Association of Fore- 
men’s convention in Chicago late _ this 
month and providing members with top 
notch entertainment 

Dr. Alfred P. Haake, noted economist 
and lecturer, consultant to General Motors 
and past president of both the Executive's 
Club of Chicago and the National Associa- 
tion of Furniture Manufacturers, spoke to 
more than 250 members at the June meet 
ing on “What’s Ahead for Management.” 
He told the members that “belief in the 
laws of God, a restored faith in freedom 
and the backbene to not ask the govern- 
ment to do for us what we should do our- 
selves are the things most needed in busi- 
ness and in men in every community.” 

The club voted in June to send two 
foremen members to the convention § in 
addition to the official delegate. Elected by 
the members to attend were H. O. White, 
Industrial Engineering, official delegate; 
Alfred Carville for the straight-day group 
and Dolton Brown for the shift group. 





/ \ 


\ 


SUPPORTED BY MAGNAVOX Manage- 
ment Club, Fort Wayne, Indiana, Miss 
Elma Matthias went from the Indiana 
State NFL forensic contest to the national 
competition at Los Angeles. 
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DUTCH SIEMENS, second from left, has been installed as the first President of 
the Taloa Management Club, Transocean Air Lines. The other officers are, left to 
right: Les Beaupre, Vice President; Betty Berens, Secretary, and Walt Williams, 
Treasurer. 





MARION KERSHNER, vice president of the NAF, second from left, is shown as 
he presented a charter to Frank Crawford, president of the Martins Ferry factory 
Management Club, Wheeling Steel Corporation. The presentation was made during 
a dinner meeting at the Desch Hotel at Wheeling. Others in the picture are Lawrence 
Zink, Vice President of the Club; Clyde Postlewait, Secretary, and Don Campbell, 
Treasurer. 





WELCOME TO NAF! These management employees of Transocean Air Lines 
attended the first meeting of the Taloa Management Club on July 19. The group is 
one of the newest affiliated with NAF. 
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KELVINATOR * 


DIVISION OF NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 


HE SAME high quality standards that have always 
characterized the production of Kelvinator and 
Leonard appliances are now being applied to 
important defense products, as well. Whether it be 
aircraft engines or the finest of refrigerators, ranges, 
home freezers or other appliances for the home, 
every product that bears the Kelvinator and Leonard 
trademark benefits from the training, direction 

and coordinating operations of N-K supervisors. 
Theirs is the responsibility for quality craftsmanship 


. . . a responsibility they carry out every day. 


LEONAR D 








Monsanto Plant Sets 
New Safety Record 


St. Louis, Missouri—The John F. Queeny 
plant of the Monsanto Chemical Company 
recently established an all-time safety rec- 
ord within the company by compiling a 
total of 4,393,030 man-hours of work with- 
out a single lost-time accident. The feat 
was accomplished between June 13, 1959, 
and June 12, 1951. 

In appreciation of the efforts of the 
2,400 Queeny plant employees in bringing 
about the record, the company presented 
each employee with a six-quart thermos 
jug. (When the old safety record was 
passed several months ago, the company 
presented the employees with new bill- 
folds. ) 

The plant’s safety department endeavored 
to make all employees under their direction 
safety-conscious, which they approached 
through carefully-planned monthly safety 
programs. The program stressed the fol- 
lowing subjects: eye protection, unsafe 
plant practices, proper handling of mate- 
rials, individual job safety analysis, fire 
prevention, emergency procedures, first aid 
training, and safety practices at home and 
on vacation. 

During the ‘‘unsafe plant practices” pro- 
gram, a “rule of the day” contest was car- 
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A THERMOS JUG was the gift received by Dr. Charles A. Thomas, left, new 
President of the Monsanto Chemical Company, from A. J. Pastene, Plant Manager. 
Dr. Thomas was the featured speaker at the John F. Queeny plant's celebration of its 
all-time safety record accomplishment. 
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ried on. A new safety rule was posted 
each day for one week on a centrally-lo- 
cated bulletin board where each employee H OW K EY U N L 0 C K 
passed at least once a day. The safety MEN 

department then designated certain em- 
ployees to walk through the plant asking 

workers to repeat the rule of the day. MACHINING PROBLEMS 
Those employees who answered with the #1 of 
rule received a silver dollar. This was one Q series 
of the first steps of Monsanto's safety de- 
partment to make employees safety-con- 
scious. 
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Globe American 
Club Backs Boys 
Baseball 


Kokomo Indiana While the local Chan 
ber of Commerce has ostentatiously lab« led 
Kokomo, Indiana, as the “City of Firsts” 
the Management Club of Globe American 
can also claim some fame along this line by 
virtue of the club’s summer project of intro 
ducing Little League Basebal! to augment 
the city’s summer youth activities program 







KENNAMETAL TOOL MANUAL 


Gives information on Proper selec- 
tion, application, and maintenance 
Many useful tables, typical job | ‘ 
outs, etc. Vest pocket size. is 
















Little League Baseball is founded on a 
national scale, originating in Williamsport 









Pennsylvania. Its tremendous growth and 
its impact on the national scene is one of 
the most amazing sports stories of our time CLAMPED TOOL MANUAL KENNAMILLING MANUAL 


It is a program dedicated to the youth of 


ml : 
our country; and with this thought in mind, ustrates and describes operation 


Describes and illustrates how you 
and maintenance of various inserted- 


* can make a wide vari : 
the Globe American Management Club sal © vaniety of special bl 
unde rtook the re sponsibility ol prov iding er os an tools in “troubleabecin gee unique 
’ r size. section. Vest 


the local league with its official ball park pocket size. 


and the sponsoring of one of the four teams 





comprising the league 


' 


The company donated the land adjacen 


to one of the factory buildings and im 
proved the site, then the club members took 
over the rest of the project Ditterent 


members from within the organization do 
nated various materials needed, such as sod 
for the infield, engineering ability in laying 
out the field, and the talent of securing 











other items as fencing, posts, flag poles and amet .— 

scorebo ~ a _ r_ locally | _ ste 7 PERFORMANCE REPORTS KENNAMETAL CALCULATOR 
ona etl “seat the ve ieee aa as ao, omit data on tooling and err correlates various 
spent in this construction work and subs¢ to save. tools, morte feed rates fer taming. bone = 


ing. Eliminates guesswork and cal- 


gtinding expense: i 
pense. Letter size, culdting. Vest pocket size 


quent upke ep 





The ocean liner had sailed into heavy 
storms on its first night out. The 12 privi- 
leged passengers who gathered at the Cap 
tain’s table for dinner wore rather uncertain 
looks, but the Captain decided to go ahe ad 
with his usual welcoming speech 

1 hope.” he began, “that you 12 will 
have a good crossing It is a real pleas 
ure to me to see on your 11 bright faces 
the cordiality you 10 feel at this gathering 
of 9 strangers to partake of your 8 dinners FIELD SERVICE 
After the meal if you 4 care for a game of Our field engineers offer 
bridge, I shall be happy to entertain both of greatest collection of Side tak 
ing “know how” that is available 


All these service aids 
are available to you 
to help you get more 
work from fewer car. 
bide tools. Ask your 
nearest Kennametal 
representative about 
them, or write to us. 








you in my cabin. Or perhaps, sir, you will 
join me at the bar? All right, waiter, clear 
the table. I don’t intend to eat alone 


through any one source. 
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BERT OSGOOD, left, has been elected President of the Solar Aircraft (Des 
Moines) Management Club. Other officers are, left to right: George Schulte, Treas- 
urer; Fred Morise, Board of Control member; Russell Craun, Secretary; Millard Brown, 
Board of Control member, and Pat Bible, Vice President. 











“GOOD LUCK, BOY,” says retiring Nash- 
ville Avco Management Club President 
Quincy Hall, left, to the new President, 
Jack Irby. Other officers of the Club are: 
H. G. Pickard, Ist Vice President; C. A. 
Klamer, 2nd Vice President; L. S. Kelley, 
Treasurer, and J. H. Smith, Secretary. 








Armco Supports 
Safety 


Middletown, Ohio— Armco Fabricating 
Division Foremen’s Club took an active part 
in the city’s Safety Dramatization Week 
recently. Some thirty-five projects were put 





WE'RE BACKING and BOOSTING 


NAF 


Lincoln Extension Institute, Inc. 
1401 W. 75th St., 
CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
“The School of the Factory 
Executive” 





LOUIS S. VOSBURGH, President 
J. FRANCIS CARLE, M.A., 
Educational Director 


Write for free 48 page descriptive 
brochure “Getting Ahead In Industry” 








on throughout the week to make the citi- 
zens of Middletown more accident con- 
scious. Wrecked cars were spotted at inter- 
sections with signs saying “This Could 
Happen To You,” etc. A team of club 
members competed with another team of 
Foremen in a safety quiz contest over the 


radio. 








CHULT 


DIE CASTING CO. 


Producers of 
Zinc Alloy 
Die Castings 
of 
Highest Quality 


1810 Clinton St. Toledo 7, Ohio 














TOP 
QUALITY 
plus 


The most complete 
line of fasteners 
made by 


one manufacturer 


THE NATIONAL SCREW & MFG. CO- 


CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
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‘A, ve ~a of the Great Acceptability of mu 


3 BRIGGS BEAUTYWARE! 


first choice in 


NEW YORK 


HOUSING PROGRAM! 


The biggest builders don’t take chances! They use 
equipment they can depend on—equipment they 
know for quality and durability! That’s why Briggs 
Beautyware is first choice among leading project 
builders from coast to coast! 

In the mammoth New York Housing Program, for 
instance, Briggs Beautyware has been installed in 
5,123 apartments since 1948. It has been —— 
for a total of 11,753 apartments now in the con- 
struction or planning stage. This is just ove of many 
important building projects where Briggs Beauty- 
ware has been used! 





. 



















Whether yours is a big job or a small one—/follow 
the leaders! Install modern, appealing Briggs 
Beautyware plumbing fixtures and know you are 
using the best! 

BRIGGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3001 MILLER AVE., DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 












BRIGGS BEAUTYWARE IS BEING USED 
IN ALL THESE N.Y. HOUSING PROJECTS! 







e Amsterdam Houses e Astoria Houses 
e Jacob Riis Houses e Sedgewick Houses 
e South Beach Houses e St. Nicholas Houses 






e Todt Hill Houses e Stephen Foster Houses 
e Boulevard Houses « Lexington Houses 
e 
* 





e Dyckman Houses Morrisania Houses 
e Ravenswood Houses Woodside Houses 
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IGGS 


While PLUMBING FIXTURES 


International Show Room —101 Park Ave., New York City 
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“MANAGE” 


can industry. 


the organization. 


COLUMBUS 1, 





. .. means to guide, to lead, to supervise in the accom- 
plishment of a purpose. Sound supervision, the ideal 
upon which The National Association cf Foremen is 
founded, is the keystone in the success of any enter- 
prise . . . the secret behind the achievements of Ameri- 


Ranco Inc., commends N.A.F. for its excellent work, and 
is indebted to the Association for the spirit of leadership 
it has imbued in Ranco employees who are members of 


OHIO 


World's Largest Mfgs. of REFRIGERATION CONTROLS 















The President Who 
Always Has Time 


From Page 33) 


no, | guess a better word is 
“tragic.” Just as in our country, 
there is a great scarcity of skilled 
workers. It is difficult to under- 
stand why they want us to ship 
them more machine tools from 
America when they are not making 
full use of the machines they now 
have in their plants. 


You know, the more I see, both in 
America and as I travel over here, 
one shift operation will never again 
be very profitable in industry. Well, 
I will have to hurry on. 

Yesterday and today have been 
Sweden’s Midsummer Holiday. I am 
looking forward for business to open 
tomorrow morning, for I shall see my 
old friends, Landelius and Bjorklund. 


It's time I get this in the mail to 
you, and besides, I am sleepy. It’s 
a quarter of two. Good night. I will 
see you later. 

Sincerely, 
Chas. J. Stilwell, 


President. 
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(Signed ) 


Briggs Family Outing 


Evansville, Indiana — The annual picnic 
of the Briggs Management Club of Evans- 
ville was held August 11 at Bauer’s Grove. 
Members and their families enjoyed this 
affair for the fifth straight year. A crowd of 
over 490 attended. 


Lunches were served at noon and in the 
evening; ice cream and _ soft drinks were 


served all day. 


Children participated in contests, games, 
and had mechanical and real pony rides. 
Ladies and men had contests throughout 
the picnic. Baseball contest which is played 
annually between Non-Productive and Pro- 
ductive Supervision was the feature of the 


day. A trophy was given to the winner. 


Harold Lyda To National 
Manpower Policy Board 


New York — Harold Lyda, NAF Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and Supervisor of Air Cargo 
Accounting for Trans World Airlines, has 
been granted a leave of absence from TWA 
to work with the National Labor Manage- 
ment Manpower Policy committee in Wash- 
ington. He will continue with his duties as 


an officer of NAF. 





Briggs Club 
Scholarship Awards 


Detroit — The Management Club of the 


Briggs Manufacturing Company has an- 
nounced its 1951 scholarship winners and 
alternates. Six sons and daughters of club 
members were named to receive awards of 
$1,000 each to further their education in 
colleges of their choosing. 

Winning students were determined on 
the basis of a competitive examination, the 
Warren k. 
Layton and Richard Dresher, of the Board 
of Education, Father Hugh O'Neil, of the 
University of Detroit, and H. T. Woolson, 


former president of the Chrysler Institute 


results being judged by Dr. 


of Engineering. 

Frank Tousley is chairman of the club’s 
scholarship committee, which is comprised 
of Ken Branion, A. C. 
Galente, Myron Kasey, Ted Krasniewski, 
Mitchell Lipinski, Thomas Michael, Tom 
Shea, Ervin Sylvester and Stanley Zdybek. 


Chapman, Joseph 
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LESLIE R. GROVES, Lieutenant General, 


U. S. Army, retired, was the principal 
speaker at the recent Rocky Mountain Em- 
pire Industrial Exposition. The four-day 
show was held in Denver and jointly spon- 
sored by the Rocky Mountain Management 
Club, the Denver YMCA, and The Denver 
Post. General Groves, the former head of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, opened the 
exposition with a speech on “Atomic En- 
ergy and Our Industrial Future.” 
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Charles A. MeKeand 





Wage Board Adds to Confusion 


AGE stabilization provisions 
of the new National Defense 
Act will do anything but 


stabilize. From the day that the 
union representatives on the original 
wage stabilization board took their 
walk, the board staff has been en- 
gaged in writing regulations to gov- 
ern the Board’s action knowing that 
eventually a new act would be 
passed. When the rewritten act was 
passed, Regulation No. 5, having to 
do with individual increases, which 
had been under consideration since 
the middle of March was issued and 
made available to business during the 
week of July 30. This is the most im- 
portant item in connection with wage 
stabilization. Various law reporting 
services had the new order into the 
hands of company officials on Mon- 
day, the 6th. Yet, on August 2, be- 
fore the order which had been five 
months in preparation had reached 
the interested parties, the Board is- 
sued an amendment to this same 
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Regulation No. 5. This indicates the 
complete and utter confusion which 
exists. 

It appears inevitable that the fringe 
method of boosting wages in addi- 
tion to direct increases will be numer- 
ous and ever expanding. Most of the 
requests for such increases will be 
granted by the board. 

This all means that there is a 
very definite squeeze on business 
profits with loose wage controls 
and tight price controls. The en- 
tire administration and Wage Sta- 
bilization Board's pro-union bias 
has been demonstrated. An added 
danger is a new regulation having 
to do with disputes. Whenever a 
representation election is pending, 
the board will defer any action on 
request for wage or salary adjust- 
ment. This actually tells em- 
ployers and employees that there 
had better be a fast election and 
union certification if they want 
action on wage increases. 

The Truman administration’s basic 
economic policy is inflation, and the 
unions will take full advantage of the 
loosely jointed wage — stabilization 
regulation to add to the inflation by 
driving hard bargains under the 
emergency. 


Annual Wages 

URING the past few years much 
has been said on the subject of 
annual wages. Unions at various 
meetings have discussed the subject 
and have thrown out feelers and have 
tested reactions. Now they have 
squared up to the issue. The packing 
house workers have revived the de- 
mands for guaranteed yearly pay, 
their demands being a preview of 
new bargaining issues to be raised by 

other unions in the months ahead. 
Swift & Company faces the annual 
wage issue. The United Packing 
Workers during the last war were 
able to get a guaranteed work week 
in major packing houses. The de- 
mand now is for a $3,000 a year guar- 
antee for workers in the lower wage 
brackets and correspondingly more 
for those in the hourly rates. It is 


of 52 weeks or 2,080 hours. This 
would not include overtime, night 
shift, bonuses, or other forms of pre 
mium pay. 


Theoretically no wage increase is 
asked for because 2,080 hours on the 
basis of the common labor rates 
would mean $3,140 annually, and no 
difficulty would be encountered in 
wage stabilization. Historically, how- 
ever, packing house workers seldom 
work 52 weeks because of the nature 
of the industry. The average hours 
worked the last year were 1,675, and 
the average earning on the contract 
rate was $2,280. If they worked the 
same number of hours in 1951, they 
would draw $2,443. The company 
would thus give the equivalent to 
27 cents an hour raise to cover the 
$3,000 guarantee for 2,080 hours. 


This demand created enough stir. 
But there are two sleeper demands of 
great importance. They are a social 
service fund and a cost of living 
bonus to be paid monthly. The social 
service fund would set up a commu- 
nity center for each packing house 
area where the workers and _ their 
families would get free medical and 
dental clinic services; social service 
guidance on home problems; and ex- 
pert advice on how to apply for vari- 
ous types of government aid; legal 
aid on personal and family problems; 
loans for special emergencies and 
recreation, including playgrounds and 
camp facilities for the children. 


Utopia is about to be born. This is 
all a forerunner of things to come in 
the field of union negotiations during 
the next vears. 





American Management 
Day Proclamation In 
Chicago August 27 

Ray A. Arduser, NAF Presi- 
dent, will make a proclamation 
for American Management Day 
in Chicago on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 27. The ceremony will 
follow the convention address 
by Clarence B. Randall, Presi- 
dent of the Inland Steel Com- 
pany, and plans are going ahead 
for full radio and press coverage 
of the event. 
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What! Only 


black bread *? 


“Nice thing to serve a guy after a hard 
day’s work! 


“Why ... that’s the kind of food they 
eat on the other side of the iron curtain. 


“Then I caught on to why Mabel did it. 
I'd complained we’d had baked ham 
twice that week. So this black bread 
business was her way of teaching me a 
lesson in thankfulness. And I admit I 
needed it. 

“Here I am living in a democratic 
America. And we've got plenty else 
besides good food to be thankful for. 
We've got Freedom ... and that’s the 
tastiest dish any people could ask for! 


“Freedom of worship ... that’s impor- 
tant. So’s free speech. So’s the secret 
ballot. What’s more, we can travel 
wherever we please, own a house or a 
farm or a business or get a job like I 
have with Republic, turning out the 
steel this country needs. We can put our 
hard-earned bucks into a bank account, 
stocks and bonds, or a weekend fishing 
trip. Freedoms like these are all old 
stuff to us. 


“Trouble with vs is we take it for 
granted that we'll always have these 
Freedoms. But, come to think of it, many 
of those oppressed people used to have 
Freedoms, too. They got careless, though, 
and let a lot of power-hungry dictators 
‘plan’ their Freedom right out from 
under their noses. 


“Like Mabel was hinting at, I guess it’s 

smart to be thankful for what we have 
. and to take a more healthy interest 

in which way we're heading. 

“By the way ... did you ever eat a meal 


of just dry, hard black bread? Ugh!” 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio 





Republic BECAME strong in a strong 
and free America. Republic can 
REMAIN strong only in an America 
that remains strong and free ...an 
America looking to the Steel Industry for 
strength both in times of peace and in times of 
war. In today’s national emergency, Republic 
is doing all it can to help meet the huge require- 
ments of steel for National Defense. At the 
same time, Republic is making every effort to 
provide Industry and Business, too, with quality 
steel to meet civilian needs as fully as possible. 


This advertisement is one of a series appear- 
ing in general and farm magazines, and in 
plant city newspapers. For a complete set of 
full color reprints, write Department Q, 
Republic Steel Corporation, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 3 
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AC "‘CORALOX 


INSULATOR 


If You Own a 
PONTIAC 


AC Spark Plugs, with 
patented CORALOX Insulator, 
Were Engineered Especially for You 


For many years, Pontiac engineers 

have looked to AC for spark plugs which 

perform perfectly in Pontiac six- and eight-cylinder 

engines, under all operating conditions. 

Naturally, the plugs they specify for all Pontiac 

engines are the newest AC Spark Plugs, with 

patented CORALOX Insulator. 

CORALOX contributes to driving pleasure by making spark 
plugs perform better and live longer. It greatly resists 
fouling. Consequently, it ensures easier starting and surer 
firing, whether the engine is hot or cold. 

CORALOX brings these advantages to owners of all Pontiac 
cars, past models as well as present. 

AC Spark Plugs, with patented CORALOX Insulator, are 
therefore the logical replacement plugs for all Pontiac owners 
who want the utmost in spark plug performance. 


AY 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


IF YOUR CAR ISN’T A PONTIAC 
you can also have the superior performance ensured by CORA- 
LOX. AC's immense engineering staff has worked with the 
engineers of most engines built in America. Therefore, there is 
an AC Spark Plug type, with patented CORALOX Insulator, 
engineered for your engine, too. 








